Smith-Thompson Company 

Ladies ’ Ready-to- Wear 

CATERING TO THE COLLEGE GIRLS 
Exclusiveness for the Exclusive 

403-405 Cherry Street MACON, GEORGIA 

^tewmcm’s MtilUnery 

Represent the Styles of Today and Tomorrow 

TAILORED and TRIMMED 

HATS 

622 Cherry Street Stewman* 

; D. A. Warlick &Son 

COLLEGE WORK 

- A SPECIALTY - 

PHONE 767 117 COTTON AYE. 


If you want style, comfort, fit, and workman- 
ship at the right price, you will find it here. We 
carry all styles for Morning, Afternoon, and 
Evening wear. 

3ffaBhtn« £>hnp 

613 Cherry St. Phone 3937 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 

THE IDEAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 

Wesleyan College makes an irresistible ' 

appeal to the American girl and crowds its 

halls with students because: 

« 

1. It is open only to the graduates of high 
schools and has a student body of mature 
women. 

2. Its curriculum is broad, high and mod- 
ern, meeting the tastes and needs of every 
individual. 

3. Its equipment is excellent in every par- 
ticular, furnishing the best scientific lab- 
oratories, library and every facility for 
the best work in the liberal arts and in 
the fine arts. 

4. Its faculty are men and women of the 
highest literary and artistic attainment, 
having had the best training that the 
world affords. 

5. Field sports, a great gymnasium and 
■swimming pool afford means for physical 
development. 

6. Democratic ideals, student government, 
mutual confidence of students and teach- 
ers make a perfect home life. 

7. The religious and moral influences of the 
institution are all that could be asked. 

8 . The rates are reasonable. 

For catalogue write 

C. R. JENKINS, President 


Wesleyan Girls 

Welcome to the Only Exclusive 
Woman’s Shoe Shop in Macon 

Narks Shoe Co. 


Always the Latest Expressions of Smart Styles in 

Ready -to -Wear and Millinery 

Your visit to the Economy Shop is not only invited 
but we urge you to come and inspect our complete 
line of Ready-to-Wear and Millinery. 

Trading at the Economy Shop Assures Always Something New 

The Economy Shop 


Lamar’s Beauty Skin Cream 

Non-greasy and vanishing, delicately 
perfumed, just what you need to beau- 
tify and prevent or cure chapped skin. 

Always use it before leaving your room and 
especially before going for an Auto ride. 

LAMAR, TAYLOR & RILEY DRUG CO. 

Macon, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS Georgia 


The new shoes are ready to be shown 

in 

GREY, WHITE, MAHOGANY AND BLACK 


CLISBY SHOE COMPANY 


Drink 

Coca-Cola 

In Bottles 

Macon Coca-Cola Bottling Company 


Chero'Cola 


THERE'S /VO/VE SO GOOD 


MACON 5s2s 

The J. W. Burke Company has always been 
proud of Macon, its colleges, its schools, its 
beautiful homes, broad streets and great 
industries. They have always believed in 
Macon Institutions and Macon Products. 
They believe it unnecessary to leave Macon 
to obtain the best educational facilities or 
the most artistic printing, and so they have 
built a printing organization of which Ma- 
con is proud and Wesleya n should^ b e. They 
should have the support of Wesleyan Stu- 
dents, as they already have that of the 
Wesleyan Faculty. 
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A pea to tbr Alumnae of % American Hnitirr- 
oitiea for tlje Uille ioapitals an& Imoeraitg 

(Editor’s Note. — The following appeal from the pen 
of Dr. Henry van Dyke has been sent to all the leading col- 
leges and universities of the United States. Although it is 
intended for publication in an alumnae bulletin, since we 
have none we gladly give it the space it so well deserves in 
The Wesleyan, hoping that the alumnae on our mailing 
list and other alumnae into whose hands this issue comes will 
respond generously. Let’s have the fair name of YY esleyan 
inscribed on the walls of the University of Lille along with 
those of the other great institutions of our land that have 
responded to this appeal! We have heard many, many 
times in the past five years of our debt to trance; here is 
an opportunity for us to do our part, small though it may 
be, toward paying it.) 

Princeton, December 8, 1919. 

To all Americans who love France I make this plea for 
help for the suffering city of Lille. 

Lille is the center of the most populous and formerly 
the most prosperous industrial district of Northern France. 
Ten years ago, in 1909, I was there as a University lec- 
turer, and saw something of the teeming, orderly, laborious 
life of the place. In the city and its adjacent suburbs and 
towns there were hundreds of thousands of working peo- 
ple; the innumerable shops and factories were in full 
swing; the University class-rooms and the public schools 
were alive with the spirit of youth and progress; the med- 
ical schools and hospitals were keen on their job; the very 
air of the place, though smoky like that of Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland, had the same hopeful, energetic, true republican 
quality in it which makes the welfare of the whole com- 
munity the goal of all real advance. 

It was a thoroughly French provincial city, you under- 
stand, and therefore a better index of the French charac- 
ter than Paris, which has been sometimes spoiled by tour- 
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ists but at the same time it had the touch of what we fondly 
call “the American Spirit” — the forward-looking spirit — 
which made me feel more at home there than in almost any 
other city of France. 

The men of highest intelligence, finest culture, sincerest 
faith, were the most devoted to the common welfare. The 
men who worked with their hands went forward eagerly 
under such guidance. There were labor troubles, of course, 
but they were never insoluble. 

Then what happened? In 1914 the Hunnish hordes 
descended upon Lille, fierce in their lust of conquest. The 
city was not defensible from a military point of view, yet it 
would not surrender, and suffered three days heavy bom- 
bardment. But something worse was in store for it. Lille 
knew the vilest horrors of German military occupation. 

Where were the men of Lille? All of them under 48 
years of age were mobilized the very first day of the war, 
and during four years they fought on one cent a day and 
never any news from home. Three times the Lillois were 
sent through the hell of fire at Verdun. Of the 7 00 stu- 
dents in the University, 125 gave their lives in battle. 

What happened to their women and children while these 
Frenchmen of Lille were on the line of defense, fighting 
our battle against the Hohenzollern Empire of the World? 
What happened to their homes, their schools, their hos- 
pitals, their factories, while the Germans held them under 
their brutal power? What did they find when, at last, they 
came home? Read the story of the occupation of Lille, the 
deportations, the obscene outrages, the wilful destruction, 
not of private property, but also of the industrial plants on 
whose efficiency the workers depend for their living. It was 
the “sabotage” of a city life. 

Of 157 factories working in 1914 only seven or eight 
are now in operation: the others are still in their gutted 
condition and awaiting machinery from America. 

“Nine out of ten children in Lille show signs of tubercu- 
losis,” writes Colonel Mygatt of the American Red Cross. 
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“The Lille children have suffered during four years in 
a way that American children have never suffered/’ writes 
an American woman, Mrs. Duryea, who knows whereof 
she speaks. But the hospitals, especially the children’s hos- 
pitals, are so poor that they cannot always give even cod- 
liver oil free. Yet Lille is trying bravely to go on. She 
has not lost heart, although she has lost almost everything 
else. In the recent elections, the men of Lille, by an over- 
whelming majority, voted against Bolshevism. But they 
need to be helped. Their children must be cared for. 

Professor Ernest Dimmet, a distinguished scholar and 
churchman of France, who represents Yale in Paris and 
recently was Lowell lecturer in Boston, has come to Amer- 
ica to ask aid for the Children’s Hospitals connected with 
the University mentioned above. The sum that he wanted 
on his arrival was small — a hundred thousand dollars — 
yet he has worked six months without collecting more than 
a fraction of it. We Americans have many calls to give 
for good causes, still we have not yet come to “the bottom 
of the bag.” Our “University drives” must not and shall 
not fail. But it will help, not hinder their success if we aid 
a sister University whose endowment perished in the war. 
Remember that to people who have lost everything the 
figures published in our press concerning the drives must 
appear tantalizing. 

It is confidently hoped that the Alumni of all the Ameri- 
can Universities will respond. Send your contribution, 
large or small — a dollar keeps a child in hospital two days 
— to the Editor of this paper or directly to the Lille Fund, 
care of Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, 15 Broad Street, New 
York. Give the name of your own University or college 
in this country. You will like to read it some day, inscribed 
on the wall of the University of Lille. 

In America we believe that France must not die — neither 
by invasion nor exhaustion. She has bled for the world, 
but she must not be bled white. The world needs the 
French Republic. She is our friend. We must help her to 
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stand fast. She is the frontier of freedom. Lille, her 
northern outpost city, desolate and suffering, has a claim 
upon our hearts which we cannot deny. 

Henry van Dyke. 

The Lille Fund Committee consists of Marshal Foch, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Admiral Sims, William Howard Taft, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, Henry van Dyke and 
James Byrne. The Committee possesses a rare autograph 
letter of Marshal Foch, a whole page entirely from his 
hand, which it will be glad to donate to a responsive Amer- 
ican university or college. 
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A &quar* of Mhtto 

Fannie Belle Outler, ’23. 

“T TERE, here, what’s this? What do you see? Hold, 
I I old fellow — there — there!” And Howe quieted the 
rearing animal with a series of soft pats on his neck. 
As his mind the minute before had been intent on plans 
many leagues away from the road between Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia, he had failed to sense the slackening of his 
horse’s speed. Thus abruptly recalled, he realized that it 
was unsafe enough on that road with nightfall coming on, 
and that only a fool would venture on over such a visible 
protest as this from a steed which never faltered without 
reason. Dismounting and stepping cautiously, Howe 
strove to see in the deepening winter dusk what it was that 
had checked his horse. There in the road just before him 
he was able to distinguish a bulky black object. He drew 
nearer and found that it was an overturned coach, badly 
smashed in front, with two of the horses pinned beneath. 
There was no sign of driver or footman and the stillness 
about the coach was ghastly. Howe fumbled to find the 
door and opened it. The figure of a man lay huddled on 
the floor. Striking a light, How r e held it over the upturned 
face and saw in the murky glare that the stranger was a 
foreigner, probably a Frenchman, and that he was now 
past any earthly aid. About to close the door and resume 
his journey, his eyes fell on a square of white protruding 
from the stranger’s vest-pocket. This proved to be an in- 
vitation and proclaimed to the world that Colonel and Mrs. 
Harmon Randolph of Endsor Hall, Virginia, desired the 
pleasure of M. Debrusse’s presence at a masked ball in hon- 
or of the President and his wife on the evening of December 
12, 1784. Howe gasped. He read the invitation again 
and laughed to himself. Then he leaped to the saddle and 
disappeared quickly down the shadowy road. Ex-British 
officers were not in the habit of receiving, by proxy, in- 
vitations to formal and semi-official American functions so 
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soon after the close of the Revolution, and certainly they 
were not in the habit of accepting, in person, such invita- 
tions. 

***** 

The thronged ballroom was ablaze with brilliant uni- 
forms and brilliant gowns, for some of the most beautiful 
daughters of old Virginia moved in and out among the 
stately assemblage. The masks gave an atmosphere of gay 
and exciting mystery to it all and the happy laughter of 
the guests mingled with the strains of hidden music. 

Mrs. Randolph, as she stood at her distinguished hus- 
band’s side, had never seemed so beautiful as tonight, and 
certainly so it seemed to the stately and courteous old gen- 
eral, now president of an infant republic, as he bent over 
her hand in greeting. 

“Yes, madam,” he was saying, “you will have your hand- 
some husband to guard most carefully now, since he has un- 
dertaken this new investigation of Tory activity.” 

It was said in a light manner and caused a laugh among 
those around them, but something in his eye indicated that 
General Washington was serious. 

A little while later Mrs. Randolph had another oppor- 
tunity to speak w T ith her distinguished guest, and turning 
to him said, “General, do you really believe we should take 
the question of this Tory uprising in Pennsylvania se- 
riously?” 

“Nothing definite, madam, is yet known, but we have 
cause to believe that certain things are being agitated there 
and that the unrest which exists in that particular section is 
traceable to the activity of several disgruntled gentlemen 
whose fortunes have suffered through their loyalty to a for- 
eign power.” 

“Oh, it is all so impossible!” And to intensify the re- 
mark Mrs. Randolph laughed on, “Why, it was Madge 
Tarver who told us just yesterday that rumor has it that 
Colonel Randolph — my Colonel Randolph — will be killed 
within the fortnight! Imagine!” 

And the general laughed with her. 
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“Hardly — but it is no light thing. We are, of course, 
confronting many difficulties and to lose so able a leader as 
Harmon Randolph now would be tragic — no less. The 
Tories could not strike us at a more vulnerable point and I 
am sure that they realize the importance of this fact. But 
let us not spoil a happy evening so. Come, when shall we 
unmask?” 

A tall figure standing just within the shadow of the win- 
dow moved out as the two passed. As he stood in the full 
light of the tapers there was that in his commanding bear- 
ing and striking face that instantly claimed attention. Nor 
could the mask completely hide the straightforward gaze 
of his eyes and the stern expression of his dark features. 
His eye followed the couple just passing him and he moved 
a pace to keep them in sight among the guests. The 
shadow of a sneer crossed his face. 

“The old man is at his best tonight,” he thought to him- 
self, “bue she — who is she? I know I have seen that car- 
riage and the tilt of that head somewhere before. If I 
could only have seen her face ! She moves like a princess 
— to be the mere wife of a mere American farmer! Gad! 
these insolent American princesses may well be proud of 
their fine royalty tonight. We wait long, my dear, but we 
wait , and we fear for Harmon Randolph’s pretty widow 
when we shall — ” 

The confusion of unmasking had begun and the laugh- 
ter of the guests broke in rudely upon the thoughts of the 
watcher. 

As she welcomed the stranger who stood before her a 
few minutes later explaining that he was Will Hough, 
whose master, M. Debrusse, had been regrettably delayed 
for perhaps several hours, the eyes of Elizabeth Randolph 
were caught and held by a gaze so direct as to be almost 
a stare. Hough’s face was directly in the light and she 
distinctly saw him pale, then whiten ashily. 

“Are you ill?” She started forward. 

He put out his hand and attempted a smile. “It is noth- 
ing, I assure you, madam. A thousand pardons for a mo- 
mentary weakness.” 
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The intense gaze had not lessened, but Mrs. Randolph 
felt that she had best not seek to probe for the reason for 
such strange behavior, and, with a smile, she passed on. 
As she turned away she was aware of the gaze following 
her and finally, hoping to obtain a better impression of the 
stranger, she turned again — and found his place empty. 
There was no sign of the proudly-erect brown head in the 
room, though she once thought she recognized it. She 
quickly turned to a servant and directed that M. Debrusse’s 
secretary be found, then she attempted to mingle in the con- 
versation around her. Just then her husband passed her 
as he was leaving the room, and she heard him remark- 
ing to his companion that the number and frequent change 
of Debrusse’s secretaries was becoming a famous joke. 

To her amazement, Elizabeth Randolph found growing 
within her an inexplicable interest in the stranger and his 
actions. Why should a mere secretary of a foreign citi- 
zen so arouse by a few words he had said and by the 
strange intensity of his expression her interest — the inter- 
est of Elizabeth Randolph, who, despite her years in the 
colonies, was still the daughter of an English officer and 
could not easily forget her early English training, although 
her manner never betrayed her as any other than the Amer- 
ican wife of a typical colonial country gentlemen. Annoyed 
at herself, she strove to throw off this feeling toward a 
total stranger. At that moment the servant, reappearing, 
announced that the secretary could not be found. He had 
been last seen talking to Colonel Randolph but had then 
disappeared. 

* * * * * 

When his hostess had moved away from him, the actions 
of the secretary had been strange indeed. Hastily leaving 
the ballroom, he had sought quiet in an adjoining cham- 
ber. Colonel Randolph arose as he entered the smoke- 
hung room and courteously introduced the gentlemen smok- 
ing and conversing before the fire. 

“Will Master Hough join us?” he concluded. 

Master Hough would not, it seemed, as he was merely 
passing through on his way to the ballroom. As the door 
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closed behind him, the tall figure almost tottered. He 
passed quickly to the large veranda and out into the dark- 
ness. 

“Oh, God — God!” He sank to a bench and buried his 
face in his hands. In a flash, the incidents of the night 
passed quickly in review before him. Again and again 
with an insistent recurrence came the vision of that face up- 
turned to his. Each delicate feature was branded on his 
memory and he could see nothing else wherever he turned. 
Then another picture flashed through his mind — a picture 
of the same face among the flowers of an old English gar- 
den where a young girl was saying good-bye to a light- 
hearted, red-coated soldier. Following it there came the 
memory of those years of separation, deadened as they 
had been by the news of her death soon after his departure. 
Morose and embittered both by this turn of his fortune 
and by the defeat his country had suffered at the hands of 
“untrained farmers,” he had remained in the colonies after 
the close of the war, dreading, for its poignant memories, 
a return to England. In such a state of mind as this, it had 
been easy for Howe to conceive and urge on a plot which 
involved much danger to the new republic and centered 
around the murder of a leader of that party which was so 
hostile to aliens in the country. Again, in memory, he re- 
viewed the details planned for that murder, — saw the long 
months of waiting now about to be rewarded, realized 
again for the hundredth time just how much to him and to 
so many others similarly placed the outcome of this deed 

would mean; but now 

* * * * * 

When later a tall but stooped figure stumbled his way 
into the house, no one saw him as he entered a room at one 
side. No one saw the letter in his hand a few moments 
afterwards, and certainly no one saw the cloaked figure 
mount and ride silently away from the brilliantly-lighted 
hall into the blackness. 

***** 

Dawn brought to Elizabeth Randolph a sense of pride in 
the success of the previous evening. Her one regret, how- 
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ever, was that she had let the absence of her Frenchman 
pique her, and, too, that she had found her interest so much 
aroused by his secretary, who was certainly less than noth- 
ing to her. She had counted so surely on Debrusse, and 
she felt that it was inexcusable of him to slight her thus 
after his promise. Woe unto him when next he should 
come prating of his love for her and of his fidelity to her! 
True, true, she now reflected, were the old nurse’s words 
which had warned her of the fickleness of man, of all men 
— all but one, and he, where was he? 

Her eyes fell on a letter lying half beneath the door. 
Shivering, she crossed the room for it, then knelt before 
the fire as she broke the seal : 

“Betty, 

I came. You saw me briefly, but it was sufficient for you 
to have recognized me. I came with murder in my heart 
and hand for a man whom I knew not to be your husband; 
and, remembering the words I told you — how many cen- 
turies ago? — you will understand why I have gone now. 
They told me you were dead years and years ago; would 
God it had been II But I shall come back — some day, 
when you will be proud to recognize me, proud both as the 
American you now are, and as the one deity of my life that 
you have always been. Till then, pray that I may live as 
I should and return to you — a man worth while. 

“Alexander Howe.” 
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Stye Urtmlutimtarg $terui& of Antertratt iEtteraturr 

Marjorie Baker, ’23. 

B Y far the most stirring and important period of 
American history is that of the fifty years lying be- 
tween 1765 and 1815. Two events of the greatest 
possible importance happened during these years — events 
that shaped the new-born nation, and greatly influenced its 
literature. These two events were the Revolutionary War 
and the adoption of the Constitution, around which gath- 
ered all the literature of the period. The stir of martial 
strains aroused the spirit of the poets, and the cause of the 
government of the commonwealth kindled a fire of patriot- 
ism in the orators. It was the age of the pamphleteer and 
the popular orator, both of whom were engrossed with the 
wonderful themes of current history. The literature of 
the period had its birth, not to enrich the artistic impres- 
sion and thoughts of mankind, but rather to mold and 
move popular thought and action. 

The leaders at this period were true heroes. They were 
ardent and courageous, and above all jealous of their liber- 
ties. Not one man was a traitor to England until she 
proved herself unjust. Notes were sent and appeals were 
made to Parliament; but, when they proved futile, and the 
“taxation without representation” continued, then and 
not till then — did the colonists revolt. 

With the yoke of England thrown off, the colonists set 
about the difficult task of establishing a permanent govern- 
ment. The Articles of Confederation had long since proved 
their inefficiency, therefore new laws had to be made. 
When the Constitution came out of the fiery furnace of 
criticism and ridicule, and the men who supported it had 
undergone a similar ordeal, both were unscathed. The 
Constitution stands today as a monument of greatest praise 
to the grand men who so faithfully labored for its success. 
It is one of the masterpieces of the world’s literature. Glad- 
stone voiced the sentiment of the world when he said that 
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the American Constitution was “the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

Many speeches were made and pamphlets printed when 
the Constitution was put to the vote of the states. More 
oratory and publications came after the Constitution was 
adopted, and the new government was being put into 
operation. It is true that the “belles lettres” of the Revo- 
lutionary period were insignificant in quality and quantity, 
but they are most interesting and important. 

Such great occurrences could not have been without in- 
fluencing the thought and temper of the people, most of 
all the literary people. Great bursts of eloquence came 
from the pulpit. Foremost among the theologians was 
Timothy Dwight, who at one time was an army chaplain, 
and afterwards became the president of Yale. He wrote 
some verse, but he is best known by his book, Theology Ex- 
plained and Defined . None of his works have stood the 
test of time, but they have many good passages in them. 
Dwight was one of the cogs which helped to turn the wheel 
of public opinion towards success. 

Of the poets, the one earning the most renown is Philip 
Freneau, whose works “animated his countrymen in the 
darkest days of ’76.” His was a strange genius. He loved 
the sea, and made many voyages, on one of which he was 
made a prisoner of war. This experience afforded him ma- 
terial for many poems. He had rare sympathy with na- 
ture, and expressed it in beautiful language, as we find in 
his poem, “The Butterfly.” His affluence of talents, es- 
pecially in the line of keen wit, made him the ablest satirist 
of his generation. Freneau has left at least half a dozen 
admirable, though not flawless, lyrics, which mark him as 
the best poet of the Revolutionary Period. 

By far the largest number of writings that were pro- 
duced in the Revolutionary period were of a political na- 
ture. The most famous of these were the papers entitled 
The Federalist , compiled by Hamilton and Madison. 
These essays were in the form of letters, written to explain 
the need and purpose of the Constitution. Madison was a 
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solid, well-trained, widely-informed man, typical of this 
period. Hamilton was essentially a statesman, but when 
occasion demanded he was ready with his pen. The Fed - 
eralist first appeared in the Independent Journal of New 
York, and was sent all through the colonies. It did much 
to influence public opinion in favor of the Constitution. 

Thomas Jefferson, another famous statesman, surpassed 
all his contemporaries in the imaginative sympathy which 
enabled him to comprehend the thoughts of the nation and 
consequently to mold them. No one was better fitted than 
he to compose the Declaration of Independence. This most 
important document stands today not only as a valuable 
political paper, but as a literary masterpiece. The fine 
English, and the careful phrasing of the text, give it a pre- 
eminent place in the world’s literature. 

The great statesman and hero, George Washington, was 
not too busy to leave to posterity many admirable works. 
His diary and correspondence are literary gems. His best 
and most famous work is his Farewell Address to the Amer- 
ican people, delivered on the solemn occasion of his leaving 
public life. This speech deserves and will repay careful 
study from the standpoint of literature as well as of ora- 
tory. 

A sketch of American literature at this period would be 
incomplete without at least a brief mention of other less 
famous writers who nevertheless, served their country. 
Foremost among these is Thomas Paine, who was a firm 
believer in Washington and his policy. Paine did much, 
during the dark days of ’76, to encourage the disheartened 
and poverty-stricken soldiers, who were inclined to leave the 
army and abandon their cause. He is best remembered by 
The Crisis and Common Sense. John Dickenson, often 
called “the Penman of the Colonies,” wrote many pam- 
phlets in their defense. His Farmers Letters attracted 
much attention on both sides of the Atlantic, and marked 
him as an effective writer. Samuel Adams, noted for his 
statesmanship, was also the writer of many essays for news- 
papers, and drafted many political documents. 
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Besides the political papers, there were many histories of 
the new nation written during the Revolutionary period, 
the best of which was The History of Massachusetts by 
Hutchinson. Many descriptions of the lately-discovered 
country also appeared, and many journals of the times, es- 
pecially those of John Woolman, are worth reading. 

A brief resume of the literature of the Revolutionary 
period shows clearly the great importance of the majority 
of the writings. Without them “these United States” could 
not exist. How much of this literature will eventually 
prove to be universal in meaning and enduring in form must 
be left to the future to determine. 


3ltm 

Fannie Belle Outler, ’23. 

Thar y s a cabin up yon on that zigzaggin 9 trail , 

’Tisn’t much fer to look at, I know ; 

Why , the chimney’s a mud one, an windys jes’ two, 

With some squeaky ole planks fer the flo’ . 

But that cabin’s my home an’ I love it fer that ; 
hove the woman o’ mine an’ my Jim; 

Love his eyes, blue like her’n, with her same twinklin’ smile, 
An’ them two little chub-fists 0’ him . 

An’ the parson must know what my folks means to me 
Cause he tells me in prayer an in hymn 

To believe that our Father in heaven loves me 
Jes’ the same as I’m lovin’ my Jim . 

Now I see what he means when he says, (< God is Love,” 
An’ he says we’re to live all for Him; 

So these hills is to watch us both live like we ought 
’Cause He loves us the way we love Jim. 
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A Slack fHaratlrmt Sumter 

Rebekah Oliphant, ’23. 

“Tpv OLL dem bones! Li’l seben an’ leben, wait an’ 
come fo’ yo’ pappy! Niggah, yo’ luck done let’ 

"*• you fo’ me des same es dat yaller gal o’ yo’en lef ’ 
you fo’ dat sarjum wid dem th’ee stripes on his sleeve. 
Now des you watch yo’ Uncle Tobe rattle an’ roll dese 
t’ings! Phew-ee!” — blowing on the dice — “Now, unroll 
dem right numbers!” 

About six or seven negroes in khaki were squatting in 
an alley-way in France, indulging in the all-African game of 
craps. The negro speaking rolled the dice twice and then 
threw them down disgustedly. The comrade to whom he 
had addressed the taunting words about luck, a big, double- 
jointed, coal-black fellow with a foolish, yet kindly face, 
picked them up, stroked them gently, and blew on them. 

“Nice ole dice,” he crooned, “fall right fo’ ole Lige 
whut ca’y you roun’ in his pocket all de time an keep you 
wahm dese frizzlin’ nights! Look at dat! Ole Big Talk, 
ma luck done come back tuh me des same as dat gal gwine 
want to, an’ cain’t, cause I ain’t gwine pay her no min 
when I gits back in Georgy wid a red stripe on ma let 
sleeve.” 

“Whoopee! Won’t dat be a glad time!” broke in an- 
other darky. “I’m gwine squeeze my ole ’oman twell er 
bones crack!” 

“I heared de Cap’n say tuhday ’at we wuz gwine move 
on f’um dis yere hole terreckly,” said Tobe. “Speck dat 
means we gwine home.” 

“Gwine home nothin’!” put in one negro witheringly. 
“Mos’ onlikely hit mean we gwine up in front tuh capti- 
vate some Guhmans. You ain’t gwine home ’tall twell ole 
bullet goes in yuh, uh th’ wah gits ovah.” 

“Well, I wish tuh th’ Lawd th’ Pres’dent ud let th’ wah 
git ovah, uh else a bullet ud go in me some place whar it 
won’t hurt.” 
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“Better hit you on yo’ haid, den, ’cause you kin git on 
better ’thout that ’en enything else you got,” Tobe rejoined. 

There was a chorus of guffaws and cackles at this. Tobe 
became so tickled that he lay down on the grass and rolled. 

“Oh, Lawd, des lissen at dat ole hawn tootin’ !” groaned 
Lige. “Hustle, niggahs, uh th’ Cap’n ’ll lock you up in de 
gyard house.” 

The dark prophet was right about the direction of their 
next move. They were ordered up as reinforcements to 
some troops who were chasing Germans out of little French 
towns. Thus it happened that one day Lige and Tobe 
walked into shell fire unaware. They were nearing a lit- 
tle town when they heard loud reports. 

“Whut’s dat, Tobe?” Lige asked. 

“Gun-shootin’ !” Tobe replied. 

“I speck hits a long way off f’um heah, don’ you, Tobe?” 
“Lan’, yeh I” Tobe reassured him. “You kin heah dem 
big trench mortifiers ’bout fitty miles off.” 

“How fur kin dey shoot?” Lige asked. 

“I dunno, but I sho’ hopes don’ none uv ’em know whar 
I’m at.” 

As they came into the town square, there was a loud 
noise that sounded like the crack of doom to Lige. A big 
hole opened in the cobblestone road not far ahead of him. 
It finally penetrated Lige’s wooly pate that a big shell had 
done the damage and that any moment another might come 
along and waft him skyward. 

“Whut I gwine do?” he gasped, when the danger of the 
situation broke upon him. He cast his eyes upward as if 
expecting to see an answer to his problem. Just a little 
way down the street a church spire rose above the roofs. 
Lige had an idea. Surely he would be safer in a church 
than anywhere else. 

In the confusion following the explosion Lige got away 
without attracting any attention. He ran down the de- 
serted street and entered the big Gothic doors of the church 
entirely out of breath. The deserted edifice was pervaded 
with the quiet serenity peculiar to churches. The late after- 
noon sunlight streamed through stained glass windows and 
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lighted up marble figures of the saints with an almost un- 
earthly radiance. Lige dropped to his knees with such 
haste and force that, had he been in a calmer frame of 
mind, he would have stopped to rub them. 

“Oh, Lawd,” he prayed earnestly, “ef Yo’ll des spare 
dis wuthless niggah’s life, he’ll behave hissef Turn now on. 
He’ll stop cussin’ an’ shootin’ craps an’ gittin’ drunk an’ — ” 

Boom ! A big shell knocked the spire from the church. 
The whole building rocked with the force of the impact. 
Pieces of statuary fell to the floor and broke into bits. 
Lige braced himself on the end of a pew to save himself 
from falling over. A medium-sized canvas hanging on the 
wall above him was jarred from its place and fell on him 
with such force that his head broke through, leaving the 
frame and torn canvas hanging around his neck. 

“I’m kilt! I’m kilt!” he moaned. 

For a few minutes Lige lay perfectly still, sure that he 
was a dead man. Then, deciding that he was only mortally 
wounded, he scrambled to his feet. Finding that he still 
had the use of his legs, he started running. Out of the 
church and down a deserted street, he dashed. He was so 
confused and scared that he ran in exactly the opposite di- 
rection from the one he meant to take. He fairly flew 
down the road past the ruins of peasant houses, straight to- 
ward the retreating Germans. 

In a deserted barn a mile or two out from the village, 
three Germans were waiting with a machine gun to give a 
few parting shots to the advancing Americans. This barn 
happened to be in the line of Lige’s great retreat. Straight 
down the road he sped, his huge feet kicking up enough 
dust for a whole company. He was a frightful looking 
spectacle. His tongue hung out, his eyes showed only the 
whites, his clothes were covered with dust and plastering. 
The canvas still flapped around his neck, and he was run- 
ning as only a negro can run when he is scared. 

The three Germans gaped at him. They thought “der 
Teufel” himself was after them. “Gott in Himmel!” 
breathed one. 7 hen as the demon drew nearer, they took 
to their heels and broke the record Lige had just made. 
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The sight of the Germans running from him calmed 
Lige a little. He hesitated a moment, then stepped inside 
of the barn and looked at the machine gun. 

u Dem ’uz Guhmuns runnin’ f’um dis niggah, I b’lieve 
tuh ma soul! An’ dis yere’s a Guhman machinery gun, 
sho’s I’m bawn !” he gasped. “I know I ain’t gwine run 
atter ’em an’ give hit back to ’em. Reckon I better set heah 
an’ res’ myse’f a spell.” 

He sat down in the barn door and looked out at the 
gathering dusk. In a little while he began to nod and was 
soon sound asleep. The next thing he knew a light was 
shining in his face and the gruff voice of his captain was 
saying, “Well, if he hasn’t got a German machine gun! 
And I thought all the time he had deserted under fire. 
Lige, I didn’t know you had it in you. How did it happen, 
you black rascal?” 

Lige blinked, sat up and told a wonderful tale of his 
adventures. 

* * * * * 

The colored inhabitants took a holiday the day Lige 
came back from France, decorated and a sergeant. All the 
negroes and a few white people were at the station. There 
was a small-sized riot when the hero stepped off the train. 
His mammy got so “happy” that she shouted. The “high 
yaller gal” who had jilted him for the sergeant was on 
hand, too. She stood on the edge of the crowd and cast 
longing glances at the shiny cross on his coat. Finally, she 
edged in close to him and said, “Howdy, Lige. Ain’t you 
gwine speak to yo’ ole friends?” 

Lige looked at her and said, “Howdy, Lurene. You 
mought des es well take yo’ greasy eyes off’n my decoratin’ 
tho, ’cause you done los’ yo’ style fo’ me. I’m gwine git 
me a smaht gal, whut ain’t uppety like you is, an’ whut kin 
wash an’ cook an’ he’p s’pote her ole man.” 

Then turning to another darkey, he said, “Howdy, 
Mandy! Law, yes, hit wuz jes’ ez easy! I jes’ pinted my 
gun at dem fifteen Guhmuns an’ said, ‘Hif you don’ git 
away f’um dat machinery gun, I’m gwine separate yo’ 
mouf an’ yo’ gizzard!’ Hit warn’t hard ’tall.” 
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iEtotortalB 

A Urtraapprt 

M ARVEL not, all ye who pass by, at the sight of a 
Wesleyan girl sipping a “dope” or chocolate float 
at the “pharm” or at Persons’ with a man, or chat- 
ting with him downtown — that is, if you discern on her 
hand a senior ring! Shades of the graduates of 1850, do 
not adjust your lorgnettes the better to see what manner of 
beings are these who any evening may be seen holding soft 
converse with MEN, in the sacred precincts of the grand 
parlor! The seniors have come into their own. 

Three years ago those same seniors, as freshmen, would 
have been horrified at the very idea of a senior’s talking 
to a boy downtown or going to a drug store with one; while 
the thought of having dates any evening in the week, and 
that in the grand parlor, would never have entered their 
heads. 

Time changes things, however, and in this case it chang- 
ed the ideas of those same freshmen to such an extent that 
they decided the other day that there was no reason why 
they, as seniors, should not have certain privileges. Ap- 
parently Dr. Jenkins was of the same opinion, for he 
granted them! 

The seniors have seen several other changes since they 
came to Wesleyan. Not only they, but also the juniors, re- 
member the days when the long line of college girls went 
trailing down to Mulberry every Sunday morning two by 
two, the rear being brought up by a teacher who was as 
little enamored of her task as were the girls whom she 
chaperoned. A petition did away with that in the spring of 
1918. 

Perhaps the one thing at Wesleyan which has gone 
through more changes than any other in the last three years 
is the mail system. In the fall of 1916 a certain personage 
who shall here be nameless substituted for the old “mail 
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call” an elaborate system whereby the mail was sorted out 
alphabetically and groups of girls, huddled together in cer- 
tain specified parts of Main Building and on the porches, 
waited impatiently for their letters, which they received at 
the hands of a monitor appointed by the nameless person- 
age from their group. This plan was an improvement 
over the original, but was not so good as that devised the 
next year by the same fertile brain. By this method mail 
was sorted into three piles, one for each building, and was 
called on the first floor of each building. For some reason 
this plan was abandoned last year and we slipped back 
once more into the Dark Ages and the barbarous old 
“mail call.” 

Now, however, the much talked-of mail boxes have at 
last materialized, and although the new system is not fault- 
less, it does relieve the Bedlam around the telephone and 
elevator and the congestion in the hall after meals. 

Freshmen, take heart! We never can tell w T hat three 
years may bring forth; and you may be attending Wesleyan 
away out in the country your senior year — who knows? 


The college student is coming into his own in the world 
today. Years ago the college was looked upon as an in- 
stitution the purpose of which was to develop polished gen- 
tlemen of culture and dainty ladies of leisure and idleness. 
That view has faded away. Girls and boys go out from 
our schools trained to be citizens in the highest sense of 
the word. 

Even in conservative China, we have had a manifesta- 
tion that a change has come, in the recent student uprising 
which created and unified popular sentiment to a degree 
hitherto unknown, and which accomplished its purpose, — 
the ousting of the corrupt pro-Japanese officials. In our 
own progressive land, we have proof of the increased in- 
fluence of the students. In the present vital situation re- 
garding the Treaty of Peace and the League of Nations, 
our opinion has been sought and ascertained. 

We can no longer do our work in a mediocre way, while 
the nation is looking to us. The faculty of Wesleyan is 
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doing its utmost to train us to think for ourselves and to 
keep fully abreast of the times. The “Democratic Nomi- 
nating Convention,” held in the chapel recently has done 
much to arouse interest in and promote understanding of 
the next presidential campaign and has stimulated a spirit 
of investigation. 

We are expected to go forth as citizens who will raise 
the standard of our nation and uphold it before the world. 
A tribute has already been paid us. Were we worthy? 
Training is being given. Are we making the best use of it? 
A challenge is ours to lift ideals and solve problems. Shall 
we meet it? If we do not, our college course has been a 
farce, our time wasted. If we do, then we shall be alumnae 
truly reflective of the spirit of our Alma Mater. Which 
shall it be? 
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Horala 

Willie Snow, Editor . 

Woe-begone expressions, faces a yard long, deep wrin- 
kles on the brow, heavy sighs, and heads bowed dowm in 
voluminous text books are the signs of the times at Wes- 
leyan as the magazine trots to press. Mid-term examina- 
tions are with us ! The memory of the Christmas good 
times has been ruthlessly flung into the background, and 
physics, history, Latin, French and a good dozen other 
things have crowded up to take their place. It seems to 
be the universal opinion of most of the girls that life is not 
worth living during examination week. 

* * * * * 

Wesleyan’s admission into the Southern Association of 
Colleges was announced in December by a telegram from 
Prof. Leon P. Smith, vice-president of Wesleyan, who 
w as then at the meeting of the Association. Other women’s 
colleges in the Association are: Agnes Scott, Randolph- 
Macon, Sophie Newcomb, Goucher, Converse and Florida 
State. 

* * * * 

WESLEYAN AND MERCER STUDENTS STAGE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Georgia will come into her own and William G. Mc- 
Adoo, her favorite son, will head the Democratic ticket in 
1920 if the San Francisco National Convention in June fol- 
lows the lead set by the mock Democratic Convention held 
in the Wesleyan Chapel last night. 

That convention, made up of 500 Wesleyan girls and 
Mercer boys, elected McAdoo as their candidate on the 
first ballot by a large majority. As the secretary read the 
results of the balloting, lusty yells and applause filled the 
auditorium. It was some time before the convention could 
continue its work. 
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The general confusion and cheers were not the only 
things at the gathering that made it seem like a sure-enough 
convention. Eloquent speeches, numerous roll calls and 
important-sounding phrases gave the meeting the air of the 
real thing. 

Opens With Song and Prayer. 

The convention opened with Miss Laura Garden, chair- 
man of the national committee, presiding. “America” was 
sung and Jimmi Teresi, chaplain of the convention, led the 
assembly in prayer. After Miss Annelu Hightower, secre- 
tary of the national committee, had read the call for the 
convention, Miss Garden appointed L. W. Hardy as tem- 
porary chairman of the convention and Miss Mary Chat- 
field as temporary secretary. Mr. Hardy was escorted to 
the chair by Misses Lelia Julian and Florence Trimble. 

The chairman of the committee on rules and order, Miss 
Julia Mobley, and the chairman of the committee on cre- 
dentials, Miss Hazel Stokes, made their reports. 

Miss Elizabeth Clanton was elected permanent chair- 
man of the convention and Miss Nell Bates permanent 
secretary. In a fifteen minute address Miss Clanton struck 
the keynote of the convention and reviewed the tremendous 
work accomplished by the party in the eight “momentous 
years” just passed. 

Underwood is First Nominee. 

Oscar Underwood of Alabama was the first candidate 
nominated. Miss Mabel Woodward, who headed the 
delegation from Alabama, proposed his name in a stirring 
speech. Herbert Hoover was nominated by George Carter 
of California. Then McAdoo was proposed as a candi- 
date by Miss Willie Snow. Senator Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska was put forward by Leonard Collins. Jimmi Teresi, 
in a speech that would have done credit to Webster, Patrick 
Henry, or any other great political speaker, nominated 
Woodrow Wilson for a third term. 

Characterizing him as a man with all the qualities of the 
other nominees combined, H. C. Cutts put forward Alfred 
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E. Smith, governor of New York. Bryan Carter of Ohio 
proposed Newton Baker and Miss Myrtle Paulk advised 
the convention to call A. Mitchell Palmer higher up. 

Miss Ruth Flinn came all the way from the Phillipines, 
so she said, to nominate William Howard Taft. She said 
she knew he was a Republican and that she was attending 
a Democratic Convention, but she believed Taft was bigger 
and broader than any party and should serve again in the 
White House. 

In nominating the vice-president, Ned Warren capti- 
vated his audience and swung them all for “Josephus Bald- 
headed Daniels.” Prof. J. W. W. Daniel, of Wesleyan, 
won by a large majority over the other two nominees pro- 
posed, Tom Watson, an Individualist, and J. L. Miller, 

editor of the Savannah Hawk. 

* * * * 

A new mailing system has been installed at Wesleyan. 
Instead of the old “mail-call,” with its attendant confusion, 
we now have boxes which are numbered according to the 
rooms. During the first week of the new system, it was 
a common sight to see girls going to the basement to clear 
the dust out of their boxes, in the absence of any other con- 
tents ! 

* * * * 

The Student Volunteer delegates are back from the Des 
Moines Convention. The Local Department will not dis- 
cuss the subject for the simple reason that there is nothing 
left to be discussed. Everybody knows everything about 
the convention — and then some. The delegates have seen 
to that. 

* * * * 

Miss Lillie Wade Little, principal of Fort Hawkins 
Grammar School, gave a talk to the class in pedagogy dur- 
ing January on the characteristics of a good teacher. 

* * * * 

Wesleyan Girls Favor League Without 
Reservations. 

The student body and faculty of Wesleyan College voted 
by an overwhelming majority in favor of the Treaty of 
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Peace and League of Nations recently when students of a 
thousand colleges in the United States expressed their sen- 
timents on these two documents. 

Of the 349 votes cast, 305 were in favor of the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty and League without reservation. Of 
thirty-one faculty members voting, twenty-three favored the 
League and Treaty without reservations. 

Six propositions were handed the students and they were 
asked to vote by secret ballot for one. The vote was pro- 
posed by the Intercollegiate Referendum Organization, 
which has its headquarters at Columbia University. It was 
approved by Presidents Hibben of Princeton and Hadley 
of Yale, and various senators on both sides of the League 
and Treaty questions. 

* * * * 

Dr. W. A. Shelton, professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Literature in the Candler School of I heology of 
Emory University, and father of Mildred Shelton, was se- 
lected to be a member of a party of six who will tour the 
Orient in the interest of archaeology this year. I he Emory 
IV heel says of Dr. Shelton: 

“His scholarly attainments thoroughly equip him to be 
of great help in the research that the expedition will in- 
volve. 

“The party consists of six members, and is sent by the 
University of Chicago. It is led by Dr. J. H. Breasted ol 
the University of Chicago, the leading Egyptologist of 
America, who selected the five men who are accompanying 
him on the tour.” 

* * * * 

Fourteen Wesleyan girls, interested in developing their 
talent for writing, have formed a writer’s club, the name 
to be decided upon later. 

Miss Elsa Logan, editor-in-chief of the Wesleyan 
monthly magazine, called the first meeting of the club and 
outlined the purpose of the organization. Miss Laura Gar- 
den, a Macon senior and editor-in-chief of the Veterropt, 
Wesleyan’s annual, was elected president; Miss Ida Mal- 
lary Cobb, also a Macon girl and a senior, was elected vice- 
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president; Miss Ruth Flinn, who writes “Your Wesleyan 
Letter” in The Macon Telegraph, was chosen secretary of 
the organization. 

The membership of the club will be limited to upper 
classmen, including the seniors, juniors and third and 
fourth-year specials. Not over fifteen girls may be en- 
rolled as members of the club. 

A committee made up of Misses Ruth Flinn, Sue Max- 
well and Emma Love Fisher, was appointed to choose a 
name for the organization. Miss Elizabeth Clanton, Miss 
Louise Withington and Miss Rebecca Caudill were ap- 
pointed by the chair to draw up a constitution. 

The fourteen girls who form the nucleus of the new 
club are Misses Rebecca Caudill, Dorothy Ware, Laura 
Garden, Ida Mallary Cobb, Willie Snow, Ruth Flinn, An- 
nelu Hightower, Sue Maxwell, Emma Love Fisher, Lou- 
ise Withington, Elizabeth Clanton, Elsa Logan, Sylvia 

Kaplan, and Nelle Newman. 

* * * * 

The student body and faculty of Wesleyan were grieved 
to hear of the death of Dr. Oliver Tracy Logan, the father 
of Elsa Logan. She received a cablegram from her mother 
in December stating that her father had been accidentally 
shot and killed. 

Dr. Logan at the time of his death was stationed at 
Changteh, Hunan, China. He had been a medical mission- 
ary in China for twenty-three years. 

The Telegraph carried the following account of his life: 

“Dr. Oliver Tracy Logan, who has been a medical mis- 
sionary in China for the past twenty-three years, was shot 
and accidentally killed during the past month, according to 
a telegram received by his daughter, Miss Elsa Logan, a 
senior at Wesleyan College, who returned to the college 
January 6, from the Student Volunteer Conference at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

“ 1 he telegram gave no particulars concerning the trag- 
edy and it will be a number of weeks before a letter can 
reach here from the interior of China, where Dr. Logan 
and his wife were stationed. 
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“Dr. Logan and his wife, who was Miss Jennie Manget, 
of Marietta, were sent into the province of Hunan, China, 
in 1897, under the Cumberland Presbyterian Board, after- 
wards incorporated with the Presbyterian Board of the 
U. S. A. They were the first medical missionaries in the 
province of Hunan, the last province to open its doors to 
‘foreign devils.’ 

Served During Cholera Epidemic. 

“In the epidemic of cholera in the summer of 1912, Dr. 
Logan treated 603 patients with the aid of the hospital 
staff, injecting one and a half tons of saline solution into 
the veins of cholera victims. At this time he was 300 miles 
from any adequately equipped hospital, the nearest one be- 
ing at Hankow, China. 

“The whole family came to America in July, 1916. In 
August, 1917? Dr. and Mrs. Logan went back to China, 
taking with them the youngest boy, Tracy, then eleven 
years old, to put him in the American school at Ruling, 
and leaving the daughter at Wesleyan, and the eldest son 
in high school in the United States. 

“Dr. Logan in 1918 was asked to go to Siberia to help in 
the Red Cross there. He went in July and Mrs. Logan 
followed him in October. Last Tebruary, Dr. Logan was 
sent to the United States for an operation. A few weeks 
after he left, Mrs. Logan was sent with others of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross at Vladivostok to take home a shipload of 
convalescent Czecho-Slovaks. At the time I he 1 elegraph 
carried a story about Mrs. Logan’s trip. She came around 
the other side of the world and met her husband in New 
York. Together they came South in June, spending sev- 
eral weeks in Georgia with Mrs. Logan’s brothers. 

“In July, Dr. and Mrs. Logan went back once more to 
China. On their arrival at their station, Changteh, Hunan, 
they faced another terrible outbreak of cholera, which they 
fought for over five weeks. 

“Dr. Logan was forty-nine years old. He was born in 
Illinois on August 17, 1870. He was graduated with the 
M. D. degree from a medical college in Indianapolis in the 
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late 90’s. While an interne in the Indianapolis City Hos- 
pital, he met Miss Manget and they were soon afterwards 
married, going to China on their honeymoon. 

“Mrs. Logan has a brother, Dr. Fred P. Manget, sta- 
tioned at Huchow, China. He is a physician there under 
the Methodist Church, South. The oldest son, Victor Lo- 
gan, is a freshman at Princeton this year.” 

* * * * 

Miss Virginia Garner was recently called to South Bend, 
Ind., by the death of her niece, Miss Alice Jenkins. Miss 
Jenkins was assistant principal of the vocational training 
department of the High Schools of the city. By organizing 
classes in commercial salesmanship in the High Schools, 
large department stores and the factories, she became a 
factor in the life of a city of 75,000, and through her talent 
for writing and public speaking, an influence in the educa- 
tional circles in the state. 

The sympathy of the faculty and students of Wesleyan 
is with Miss Garner in her loss. 

* * * * 

Just as the Wesleyan was going to press, there came 
the news that Miss Maude Chaplin and Mrs. Chaplin had 
received a message from Columbia, S. C., telling of the 
death of Mr. Will Chaplin, Mrs. Chaplin’s only .son, who 
was shot and killed on the night of January 19. Full par- 
ticulars were not known. Mrs. Chaplin and Miss Chaplin 
carry with them the loving sympathy of the students and 
faculty of Wesleyan. 
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“Not by Might , nor by Power , but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts. n 

Oh, for a new word to describe the Des Moines Student 
Volunteer Convention! The nine Wesleyan delegates who 
attended the convention did not fully appreciate the honor 
which had been given them until they sat in the vast Con- 
vention hall with more than seven thousand student repre- 
sentatives from colleges all over North America. 

Just to be there and to feel oneself a part of that great 
body of students interested in “placing the saddle of Chris- 
tian civilization upon the untamed world” was so inspiring 
that one realized the true meaning and scope of the Student 
Volunteer watchword — “The Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation.” 

* * * * 

Wesleyan’s showing at the exhibit of the convention was 
indeed one of which we all may be proud. Not only was 
our missionary service flag prominently displayed and 
widely commented on, but we were also on record as hav- 
ing pledged $10,000 to the centenary fund, a missionary 
contribution greater per capita than that made by any other 
college in the United States or Canada. 
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On our service flag were 31 stars, representing 31 Wes- 
leyan graduates who have sailed to the foreign field. In 
order to show that Wesleyan compares favorably with 
other institutions along this line, we quote a few statistics 
taken from the exhibit. 

Princeton University has sent out 232 missionaries; 
Mount Holyoke, 109; Wooster College, Ohio, 82; Uni- 
versity of Texas, 29; Washington and Lee, 24; Randolph- 
Macon, 20. 

* * * * 

Wesleyan has the largest band of Student Volunteers 
of any woman’s college in Georgia — twelve girls, six of 
whom have signed the Declaration Card since September, 
and one of whom, Christine Glenn, signed it at the conven- 
tion. What we are working for, however, is not Volun- 
teers, but missionaries. Although we have such a splendid 
record behind us, let us not rest on our laurels, but rather 
press onward to win even brighter ones. “Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth la- 
borers into His harvest.” 

* * * * 

Miss Beth Norville, a W. C. T. U. worker in South 
America, gave a lecture illustrated with slides Wednes- 
day evening, January 7, before the Wesleyan Y. W. C. A. 
Miss Norville is visiting American colleges in the interest 
of a farm that is being instituted in Brazil for the care and 
training of children who are delinquent or homeless as a 
result of strong drink. 

* * * * 

The influence and power of the Des Moines Student Vol- 
unteer Convention is being felt in our student body. A se- 
ries of talks which are to be summaries of the great 
speeches heard on reports of the various activities of the 
convention have been arranged by the delegation. The 
delegates who have already made their reports are Mary 
Harrison, Rebecca Caudill, Esther Kim and Christine 
Glenn. 

* * * * 

Plans are being formulated at Wesleyan for the sending 
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of the whole quota of delegates to the Triennial Conven- 
tion of the Y. W. C. A. to be held at Cleveland, Ohio, this 
spring. 

* * * * 

Dr. Jenkins, our president, is planning for a series of 

religious services to be held at Wesleyan in February. 

* * * * 

Convention Echoes. 

“We have won the war. God help us to win the world/' 
— Sherwood Eddy. 

Why did not Christianity prevent the war? 

“Because we hadn’t enough Christianity on hand in 
1914, and what we did have was not of the right sort.” — 
Dean Browne, of Yale. 

“In my judgment the churches of Jesus Christ in North 
America are preparing for the greatest revival in history." 
— Mac Kenzie, English newspaper reporter, quoted by W. 
H. Faucks. 

“Do not go into the foreign field to be leaders, but to 
make them.” — Eddy. 

The purpose of missions: 

“To make Jesus Christ known with the purpose of sav- 
ing souls and gathering them into the Christian church.” — 
Robert E. Speer. 

According to Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, of Rochester, 
Christianity uplifts womanhood so as to “admit the moth- 
ers of men into the spiritual parliament of men.” 

“If humanity will catch the spirit of Christ on Calvary, 
there is a cure for war.” — Dr. Franklin. 

“It is a crime to be a little man in such a day as this.” — 
Dr. Tread, Dallas, Texas. 

“Where there is an earnest beseeching there will be an 
adequate reply.” — R. E. Speer. 

“There is a place for every man and it is the duty of 
man to find it.” 

“No Christian fully discovers himself until he has iden- 
tified himself with universal ends.” — J. C. White. 

“The resources of God are promised only to those who 
undertake the program of God.” — Poster. 
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Alumna? l?partm?nt 

Ruth Benton, Editor . 

When Wesleyan opened on January 6 after “the most 
exquisite Christmas holidays that ever were/’ the fresh- 
man class came up with two of its members missing. Miss 
Ella Mae Ragsdale, of Tignall, and Miss Dorothy Maffett, 
of Montezuma, took unto themselves husbands. Mrs. 
“Bill” Jones, who was before the Christmas vacation Doro- 
thy, paid her alma mater a visit soon after her wedding 
trip. She held an informal reception on the back porch 
and confided to her former classmates “how she managed 
it.” 

* * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. McKenzie, of Montezuma, an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, Corinne, to Mr. 
Richard Forrester, the wedding t otake place in the early 
spring. 

* * * * 

Misses Myrtie and Esther Harris of Hampton were the 
guests of Miss Frances Felton recently. 

* * * * 

Miss Katherine Thomas, ’19, has resigned her position 
as teacher in the public schools at Valdosta and has gone to 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, where she will teach piano in a 
boarding school. 

* * * * 

Miss Ida Shelnutt, of Sandersville, visited Miss Helen 
Cox at the college, on her way to attend the Strange-Daniel 
and Strange-Kinnebrew weddings at Winder. 

* * * * 

The double weddings of Miss Mary Alice Strange, T7, 
to Mr. Carter Daniel, and Miss Louise Strange to Mr. 
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Hulme Kinnebrew were solemnized jointly at the home of 
the brides in Winder on Friday, January 16. 

* * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Dover of Montezuma announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Nancy, to Mr. Shelton 
Sanford Cheeves, Jr. 

* * * * 

Miss Hazel Houser of Fort Valley is travelling exten- 
sively in California and Alaska. 

* * * * 

Miss C. B. Branham, ’17, is studying for the M. A. de- 
gree at Emory University this year. 
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fzxrluuuj? S^tartmntl 

Annelu Hightower, Editor . 

One of the most attractive and best all-round magazines 
that we have received so far is the December number of the 
Hollins Magazine. The introductory poem is beautiful. 
It gives one something to think about and puts a new aspect 
on a dreary, rainy day. The story “Personality vs. Poli- 
tics,” is very interesting. It has a well developed plot, 
which ends in a rather unexpected manner. The editorials 
are well written, and are on topics deserving a great deal 
of our consideration. The “Contributors’ Club” is an in- 
teresting part of the magazine. The article, “Miss Ruffin’s 
Address,” shows the beginning of a deeper sympathy with 
and understanding of the colored race which will do much 
to better conditions here in the South. “Tinker Day” 
makes us long to 

“. . . . pack our grip and go. 

Go where? Oh, anywhere, just go.” 

* * * * 

We are always glad to receive the Emory Phoenix and 
were not disappointed in the December issue. The poem, 
“Sympathy,” shows a deep appreciation of nature. There 
is a strain of sadness throughout which adds to its beauty. 
“Spirits” is an interesting humorous story. The author 
seems to be well acquainted with the “shoutin’ sistren” and 
the ways of “visitin’ elders.” We like the poem, “Old 
Winter’s on de Road;” it expresses so truly the happy-go- 
lucky philosophy of the majority of the colored race. The 
story, “Venus From the West,” sounds rather wild and im- 
possible to us. We commend most heartily Dooley’s Letter, 
and hope that he will continue to express his interesting and 
well worth while opinions. On the whole the magazine is 
an excellent publication; though the Joke Department does 
not come up to the standard of the remainder of the maga- 
zine. 
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We acknowledge also the following exchanges: 

The Concept, the University of Tennessee Magazine, 
the Wofford College Journal, the Winthrop Journal, the 
Red and Black, the Clemson Chronicle, the Petrel, the 
Mount Holyoke Monthly, the Southern and the Florida 
Alligator. 
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Lives of old maids all remind us 
Not to wait for perfect men; 

Not to say, “Get thee behind us!” 

And to sigh, “It might have been!” 

* * * * 

Sidelights on the Democratic Nominating 
Convention. 

First Girl: “What does P. R. stand for?” 

Second Girl: “Why, that’s for Providence. It’s a state 
up near Rhode Island.” 

* * 

Mr. H. (for 10th time) — I rise to a point of order. 

Chairman of Convention — Has the gentleman any sup- 
porters ? 

* * 

Mr. B. (from Mercer) — As I was saying when I rose to 
spoke 

* * * * 

Old Girl (to freshman) — What did Santa Claus bring 
you Christmas? 

Freshman — Oh, Santa Claus didn’t come to see me; 

Papa just gave me a present. 

* * * * 

Question in Bible — How did David take the census of 
his people? 

Answer — David stole the census from the enemy and hid 
it in his tent. 

* * * * 


We often think 
As late we pore 
0 } er many a book 
Of foreign lore, 
What good will all 
This be to us 
When we are settling 
A family fuss? 
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X — That makes three different hats you have had this 
winter. 

Y — Oh, no; first it was, then it wasn’t and now it is. 

* * * * 

“0 Mother!” said the little girl 
As she went passing by, 

“What is that funny-looking thing 
With a round glass in his eye ? 

“His socks and tie are a perfect match , 

Of the loudest shade of red; 

And look at the round black object , 

That he wears upon his head! 

“He's dressed up in a pinch-back coat 
That sports a ruffle flaring; 

And a diamond sunburst in his tie 
This specimens proudly wearing . 

“0 Mother !” the wondering child went on, 

“Tell me quickly, quickly, I pray. 

For I greatly fear in a moment's time 
It will speedily vanish away.” 

“My dear little girl ” the mother said, 

“They're known where'er they abound 
By names that have recently come into use 

Couch cootie , lounge lizard , and tea hound.” 
* * * * 

Sentence in freshman English — He is required to be fa- 
miliar with Latin, French, German and with several other 
modern languages. 

As corrected by freshman — He is required to be friendly 
with Latin, French, German and with several other modern 
languages. 

* * * * 

* * * * 

We have heard a great deal about Des Moines. Our 
impression is that there were several Emory boys present. 
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A foolish one 
W as Susie Nell , 

She got up at 
The rising hell . 

* * * * 

Freshman Philosophy. 

Our lesson for the morrow was 
A poem long and good; 

So I sat down with pen in hand , 

To write as best I could. 

The muse burned in my fertile brain; 

Composing was all right — 

But ere I scarce began my tale 
My thoughts had taken flight. 

For baby crawled up to my chair , 

He wished to be amused. 

He clamored loud and pulled my skirts , 

And could I have refused ? 

His mother came and took him then 
And I my task resumed. 

I wrote for half an hour or more; 

My thoughts were all illumed! 

The thunder crashed; the lights went out; 

Another half-hour passed. 

The lights again blazed on the scene — 

One verse complete , at last! 

Oh f what can teachers know at all 
Of trials so severe ? 

I stayed in after school next day — 

To pay that price was dear. 

This little tale my friends will see 
A moral holds in store — 

<( Leave not the task of writing verse 
Until the night before !” 

— M. B., ’23. 
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Notice to seniors: When down town with a boy, please 
wear prominently displayed some sign that will denote 
your rank. A senior ring would be appropriate. 

* * * * 

The Search. 

Oh, horrors! The greatest tragedy of my young life 
had befallen me. My note book was lost! I rushed fran- 
tically into the room, threw my books at the bed and began 
the search. 

Behind the door? Nothing but a stack of old Wes- 
LEYANS, a tennis racquet, a few newspapers and the broom. 
The book used to be on the trunk, but where was the trunk? 
I racked my brain. Yes, of course it must be there, though 
I couldn’t see it. I borrowed a compass, a tape measure, 
a yard stick, and a foot rule. Then by a series of mathe- 
matical calculations I located the trunk under a pile of va- 
rious articles of clothing. The note book was not there. 
I sat down in despair. After casting my eyes about the 
room several times, I finally let them rest on an object 
which seemed slightly familiar to me. I approached it cau- 
tiously. Then I recognized the four legs and the box of 
Wesleyan envelopes that stayed under it. Of course, that 
was the table. I began systematically to remove articles. 
First I took the ink bottles, and carefully emptied their 
contents into the flower box. Then I picked out the pen- 
cils and pens, carefully removing the points from the latter. 
The huge bottle of Vick’s was placed on Becky’s bed. The 
boxes of stationery were deposited under the dresser, with 
the greatest care lest the dust be disturbed. The boxes, 
kodak books and several other articles of value were trans- 
ferred to the rocking chair. Working feverishly I at 
length reached the table cover which had not been seen since 
last year. No note book was there. Again I was cast into 
the depths of despair. I rushed madly at the dresser draw- 
ers, snatched them out, and hastily emptied their contents 
into the middle of the floor. This conglomeration I care- 
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fully stirred with the broom handle at regular intervals for 
fifteen minutes. All effort was vain. The search was prov- 
ing fruitless. 

In desperation I snatched myself bald-headed and rushed 
out of the room. The bulletin board stopped my mad 
flight. 

“Found: One note book without any notes. Owner 
may get same by taking elevator to room 71, 5th floor.” 

I did. A. H., ’20. 

* * * * 

There is 

Absotively 

And 

Posilutely 
Nothing funny 
Any more. 

We know, for haven’t 
We just begged 
Folks to please tell us a 
Joke 

Or something 
Funny; 

And didn’t they all look 
Sad 

And ready to 
Weep, 

And say, 

Oh, so pathetically, 

“We don’t know a single 
Funny thing?” 

We have 
And 

They did. 
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